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ABSTRACT 



This report analyzes policy trends in gifted education in 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut from 1984 through 1994. The decrease in 
state funding of gifted education during this period is investigated, along 
with the rise of private and university gifted programs. Findings from the 
analysis indicated that gifted students possess few of the legal rights or 
privileges of other special populations and thus, gifted education funding 
continues to be disposable at the state or municipal level . Although the 
blame for cuts to gifted education has been placed on the "fiscal crisis", 
both Connecticut and New Jersey implemented their first major cuts to 
state- level funding against increases in general education expenditures that 
were six percent above inflation. In each case, these cuts resulted in 
significantly fewer pupils being served over time. School districts that 
suffered most from these cuts were lower economic- level districts or those 
districts more dependent on state support to keep their programs intact. The 
need for the development of state or federal level policies ensuring rights 
for gifted students is urged. Attached charts include information on per 
pupil expenditures to gifted pupils, the number of children identified, and 
the number of children receiving gifted education services. (Contains 35 
references.) (CR) 
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1.0 Introduction 



The early 1990s saw a rally of battle cries around the apparent "quiet crisis" 
occurring in gifted education. During this period, the door to the major political issues in 
the field was opened by Joseph Renzulli and Sally Reis (1991) of The University of 
Connecticut in a piece entitled "The Reform Movement and the Quiet Crisis in Gifted 
Education". Upon coining the term "quiet crisis" Renzulli and Reis pointed to the key 
features of the ongoing reform movement that appeared to be driving the decline of gifted 
education. They focused in particular on the conflict between what they perceived to be 
the "noble goals" of the reform movement: 

Noble Goal # 1 : To provide the best possible education to our most 
promising students so that we can reassert America's prominence in the 
intellectual artistic, and moral leadership of the world. 

Noble Goal #2: To improve the education of at-risk students [and 
especially those students in inner city schools and rural poor areas ] who, 
if they don't drop out, often graduate from high school without the ability 
to read, write, or do basic arithmetic. 1 

Renzulli and Reis suggested that both theorists and practitioners, in response to these 
noble goals, began to blindly adopt such "politically correct" trends as full-time 
heterogeneous "cooperative" grouping as promoted by Robert Slavin of Johns Hopkins 
University. As a result, programs that promoted any "segregation" of students by 
intellectual ability became perceived as "elitist". A second result of the conflict between 
the noble goals was referred to by Renzulli and Reis as "The Dumbing Down of the 
Curriculum." 2 They stated: "By dragging the nation's entire school achievement level 
down so low that group differences are minimized, it will appear as if at-risk students are 
closing the gap with their higher scoring peers." They attributed this "cruel trick of the 
game" to our inability to explain our failures in improving education for at-risk students. 
Such an approach to achieving "academic equity" is strangely similar to tactics currently 
being used to promote "financial equity" in states facing legal scrutiny. In New Jersey, 
for example, expenditures for wealthy districts are "capped" by the state's legislature in 
order to narrow the margin of inequity between these districts and their poorer 
counterparts. The findings and proposals presented in Renzulli's article in 1991 sparked 




’Renzulli, J.S. , Reis, S. (1991) The Reform Movement and the Queit Crisis in Gifted Education. Gifted 
Child Quarterly 35(1) p. 26 
Renzulli, J.S. , Reis, S. (1991) p. 30 
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an ongoing national policy debate regarding the structure and availability of program 
opportunities for gifted and talented children. 

In 1993, the U.S. Department of Education under secretary Riley released 
National Excellence: A Case for Developing America's Talent. In the June 1994 issue of 
Roeper Review Charles Desmond, vice-chancellor of the University of Massachusetts at 
Boston, re-titled the department of education report "A National Tragedy: The Retreat 
from Excellence in America". Desmond focused on the report's findings regarding the 
status of gifted education, stating "According to data compiled by the US Department of 
Education's Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), which issued the 
National Excellence report, America's most talented students are performing so far below 
their expected potential that the report warns of grave consequences for the nation." 3 
Desmond goes on to suggest that the current status of gifted education is a result of the 
"indifference of the American people to the needs of children with special talents" and 
that the failure of our best and brightest students has been "buffeted by a failure of our 
schools to meet, much less, exceed international academic standards." 4 

Others, including Harry Passow and Rose Rudnitski expressed their concern 
regarding the recommendations of the report. Passow and Rudnitski state: "We believe 
that what the Department of Education report does is to effectively shift the education of 
the gifted from separate, isolated programs and provisions to a context of developing 
every student's potential including those with outstanding talent potential." 5 This ideal is 
an outgrowth of much of the work of Joseph Renzulli who for many years has promoted 
"School-wide Enrichment" and more recently "Schools for Talent Development." 6 While 
Passow and Rudnitski do not criticize this particular ideal as inappropriate, the suggest 
that the emphasis on "nurturing the talent potential of all students" has provided critics 
with a basis for eliminating specific provisions for gifted and talented students. John 
Feldhusen of Purdue University, like Passow expresses his concern that the report does 
not address the "basic day-by-day curricular and instructional needs of the gifted and 
talented." 7 Renzulli, as well, has never indicated that nurturing talents on a school-wide 
basis precludes the need for "differentiated opportunities" or program specialists to 
coordinate such opportunities. 
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3 Desmond, Charles.(1994) A National Tragedy: The Retreat from Excellence in America. Roeper Review. 
16 (4) p. 224 

4 Desmond, Charles. (1994) 

5 Passow, H. , Rudnitski, R. (1994) Transforming Policy to Enhance Educational Services for the Gifted. 
Roeper Review, June, p.27 1 

6 Renzulli, J. S. (1994) Schools for Talent Development: A practical plan for total school improvement. 
Mansfield Center. CT , Creative Learning Press 

7 Feldhusen, John.(1994) A Case for Developing America's Talent: How we went wrong and where we go 
now. Roeper Review 16 (4) p. 232 
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In contrast, Passow and Rudnitski refer to the 1972 Mar land Report as 
stimulating growth of programs at the state level by placing emphasis on the gifted and 
talented as a special population. 

"The report stimulated state and local activities on an unprecedented level 
with policy formulations that resulted in statutory descriptions or 
definitions of the gifted; regulations regarding identification of such 
children; appointment of personnel to state education departments with 
briefs to initiate, coordinate, and support educational programs and 
services for the gifted; appropriation of state generated funds for such 
programs and services; and provisions for both pre- and in-service 
education of teachers for the gifted." 8 

Among other things, the Marland Report provided policy makers with the first federal 
definition of "Giftedness". Though the separatist nature of the report was later perceived 
by critics as elitist, the specificity of the Marland Report seems to have induced the 
proliferation of activity on the state and local level that continued through the mid-1980s. 

In focusing on the effects of "Reform Movement" on gifted education, Renzulli, 
Reis and others have squarely placed the blame for the decline of gifted education on 
political, rather than economic factors. Although more recent articles tend to make 
frequent reference to the role of the economic recession of the early 1990s (Purcell, 1992, 
1993) 9 , the evidence for the role of economic factors remains unclear. Among the more 
logical assertions is that economic constraints may be responsible for increasing the 
competition for resources among educational programs and agencies. Yet, as evidenced 
by the aftermath of National Excellence it has been the continuing political climate, that 
has removed the competitive edge that gifted education once had in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. These trends are most apparent when performing regional analyses. This is 
due primarily to the varied impact of the recession across the nation and differing 
political ideologies. Perhaps hardest hit by both the economic recession and political 
trends in the field of gifted education has been the Northeastern U.S. , from New England 
to the Mid- Atlantic states. 

1 .1 A Regional Perspective: The Northeast 

In September of 1991 a Boston Globe front page headline read "Gifted students 
face test of indifference." The article focused on the relative weakness of gifted 



8 Passow, H. , Rudnitski, R. (1994) p. 272 

9 Purcell, Jeanne (1993) The Effects of the Elimination of Gifted and Talented Programs On Participating 
Students and Their Parents. 



